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ten titles that had been known, Dr. Bolton adds 24 new titles — a notable 
achievement. 

Kino's work itself is full of interest and of valuable information in 
many directions, not the least being his remarks on the Indians of the 
regions through which he passed. Kino was always observant and let slip 
no detail that would be useful to him in his work. His descriptions and 
geographical notes are of the highest order; and for the historian of the 
missions his chapters giving details of his spiritual work are of the 
utmost value. Finally, for the beginning of the civilized history of a 
portion of our own southwest, the narrative has a peculiar value, and 
students must have recourse to Kino for the complete understanding 
and interpretation of the history of the southwest. 

In his essay, the editor speaks (p. 61) of the "untamed savages", 
which is a looseness of speech common among historians in connection 
with American aborigines. No Indians of this continent can be accu- 
rately described as "savages", but they were "barbarians", a very 
different thing from savages, and belonged to a higher culture than do 
savages. Outside of this common error, the reviewer has found no 
slips. The editorial notes are excellent and add to the information of 
the narrative. 

The first volume contains a good reproduction of Kino's map of 
Pimerfa Alta, which is reproduced from the Memoire de Tr6voux, a 
later version of the same map reproduced from a manuscript in the 
Archivo de Indias, Seville ; a map by Kino of the part of Lower Califor- 
nia where Kino and Atondo labored, 1683-1685; and a plan of the 
settlement at San Bruno, 1683. The second volume contains a present- 
day view of the mission of San Zavier del Bac, which was founded by 
Kino in 1700; a facsimile of the title page of Picolo's Informe (1702); 
and a map of Pimerfa Alta, 1687-1711, compiled by the editor from 
Kino 's Memoir and other contemporary sources. As a whole the work has 
been well done, and Dr. Bolton deserves the thanks of students for 
making available another prime source of American history. 

James Alexander Robertson. 

Cartas Historicas del Peril. Primera Serie y Segunda Serie. Reco- 
pilada y anotada por -Juan Pedro Paz-Soldan. (Lima: Librerfa 
e Imprenta Gil, 1920 and 1921. 2 vols. pp. 426 and 452.) 

These two volumes constitute one of the most important biblio- 
graphical achievements relating to the struggles of Peru for independence. 
The editor of these letters is a well-known historical investigator, author 
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of a number of interesting and scholarly historical monographs and a 
member of a family which has for generations been of great importance 
in the intellectual life of Peru. 

Paz-Soldan, in his preface, aptly calls the decade from 1819 to 1829 a 
"tragico decenio". It was tragic, but it was stirring and noble, too. 
It was a time of many currents and cross-currents, a time of struggles 
to accomplish worthy aims and a time of struggles to realize evil pro- 
jects. It was a period wherein social institutions were severely tested 
and wherein some of them succumbed under the burden placed upon 
them. It was a decade in which it was determined whether the social 
and political orgnization of the unhappy past of Peru should survive or 
whether the invigorating breath of more liberal-minded men should be 
allowed to prevail and to make the newly born states robust. Un- 
happily an insensate conservatism not at all incompatible with a para- 
doxically perverted trend toward "democracy" was prevalent in the 
end; unhappily, also, arrogance, selfishness, materialism and stupidity 
were able to triumph over high-minded idealism, self-devotion, and 
generous far-sightedness. 

Being as it was, it is not astonishing that the decade of 1819 to 1829 
was full of fascinating events. The compilation of Sefior Paz-Soldan 
offers to students the necessary basis for all who wish to understand 
and to interpret the revolutionary movement in Peru and neighboring 
countries. 

The documents in the two volumes relate to Generals San Martin, 
Bolivar, Sucre, La Mar, Torre-Tagle, Guido, Heres, Necochea, La 
Fuente, Admiral Guise, Riva-Aguero, Monteagudo, Sanchez-Carri6n 
and other chief figures of the period. No inedited material is here pub- 
lished, but the documents thus gathered together and supplied with good 
notes are found scattered in the Venezuelan collections of 'Leary and 
Blanco and in the Argentine collection called " Archivo de San Martin. " 

To many people the most interesting pages in the two volumes are 
pages 51 to 54 of the First Series, where will be found an interesting 
letter from General San Martin to General Miller, written from 
Brussels, April 19, 1827, in which is described the famous "interview of 
Guayaquil" between San Martin and Bolivar. In this letter San 
Martin states that his only object in the interview of Guayaquil was to 
obtain from Bolivar military aid with which to terminate the war in Peru. 
He says that after the Battle of Pichincha the Colombian army had 
about 9,600 bayonets, but that of this number Bolivar would send to the 
succor of Peru only 1,070, a number which rightly seemed to San 
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Martfn ungenerous. His conversation with Bolivar had as its purpose that 
of persuading the Colombian liberator to cooperate more unreservedly 
with the Peruvians. This Bolivar never did, and for his failure to do 
so he was well castigated by the vitriolic pen of the brilliant Manuel 
Lorenzo Vidaurre. 

The Second Series is especially rich in material referring to the un- 
seemly manner in which Bolivar and his followers conducted themselves 
while in Peru. 

In a word, this is a piece of work of great importance to specialists 
in this particular field. The two volumes are beautifully printed on 
good paper, and the proofreading has been most scrupulous. One 
wishes that there were some inedited letters among the rest, but other- 
wise he is well satisfied. 

Philip Ainsworth Means. 

Los Poetas de la Colonia. By Luis Alberto Sanchez. (Lima: Edi- 
torial "Euforion." 1921. Pp. 301.) 

Heretofore those of us who have sought to write about Peruvian 
literature have had to turn first of all to Men6ndez y Pelayo, then to 
Prado y Ugarteche, and finally to Ventura Garcia-Calder6n. Now a 
fourth is added to these three indispensable writers. It is a rare and 
real pleasure to greet so young, so diligent, so skilful and so conscien- 
tiously complete a writer as Luis Alberto Sanchez. He is barely 21 years 
old, and his youth would demand gentle handling were it not for the 
fact that his book is so mature as to make it possible to judge it upon 
its merits only. 

The first chapter treats of the poets of the conquest. In it appears 
Sanchez 's peculiar power of portraying in a few lines the qualities of an 
entire epoch and of contrasting them with those of some other period. 
His style is magnificent; his erudition is profound but never soporific. 
The book is so well written that it is no effort to read it in a train or on 
a crowded steamer. It has quaint flashes of humor now and then, or 
rapier thrusts of piercing satire, or dashes of perhaps indecent, but not 
vulgar, wit. These light places relieve the whole without in any way 
lessening its importance as a work of historical reference and literary 
criticism. 

The function of the first chapter is to prepare the bases of the history 
of Peruvian letters in colonial times. Eveiy page is rich in bibliographi- 
cal notes and in sagacious comments on various matters of importance. 
There are innumerable remarks tending to correct the errors of previ- 



